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were   chiefly   those   of young   men   between
eighteen and forty.   To-day, the failure of men
and women to work with sufficient vigour for
the lasting peace that they might have achieved
between ten and twenty years ago, has brought
whole nations into the struggle.   The Front is
everywhere owing to the moral inability, shared
by every great power, to refrain from the manu-
facture and use of the bombing aeroplane.   In
addition to capital cities, all the towns, villages
and hamlets of every combatant country are
potential battlefields.   Not only the workmen
in the factories, but the mothers in their homes,
run risks comparable to those of the fighting
soldier in the first Great War.  Though a much
larger number of innocent and defenceless civi-
lians have died in 1940 than in 1915, from a
biological standpoint the casualties are better
distributed.  Even amongst the many Londoners
who have lost their homes and seen death come
to their families, I have never heard the com-
plaint that wars exclusively destructive -of young
men are preferable to the shared risks and sorrows
of the present. On the other hand, the far wider
experience of distress and upheaval is causing,
amongst  hitherto  inert   millions,   some   hard
thinking about the cost of modern warfare to
the common citizens of all countries which will
have its effect when the voice of the people is
again able to make itself heard.